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Here we are at the beginning of another field season. 

Summer. Time for us to come out of our winter cocoons and soak 
up the sun's warmth along with the plants. 

We hope the contents of this issue give you new ideas to 
explore. If you are keen about birds, you may want to contribute 
to the Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas project. Perhaps you always 
intended to learn more about Ottawa Valley's trees. This you 
can do by following the Botany Study Group's outings. Or, you 
may be able to make a contribution to our growing knowledge of 
the plants of the Ottawa District, such as those described in 
the articles on Slender Sedge and Bog Bedstraw. 

When you are out in the garden and further afield, you will 
likely run across some isopods (woodlice and their relatives) 
under logs and in leaf litter. Instead of avoiding these creepy 
creatures, why not collect them, identify them with the help of 
the keys on page 146, and then take them to the National Museum 
of Natural Sciences. Your contribution is important. 

And, don't forget that contributions to the knowledge of 
our butterflies, and amphibians and reptiles are also welcome. 
What ever you do, have a happy and productive summer'. 

You probably know quite well that Trail & Landscape s 
editorial policy restricts subject matter to the natural history 
of the Ottawa Valley. In addition, "my trip to ..." is often 
cited as the kind of article which is not appropriate. And so, 
you would be right to ask how two articles, one on Trinidad and 
Tobago and the other on Costa Rica, got into this issue. As it 
happens, both of these trips had their beginnings on the same 
page of the May-August issue a year ago. Now we are reporting 
on the outcome of visits to both places to show what great op¬ 
portunities they were. Also, the Trinidad and Tobago visit grew 
to be considered an Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club venture. 

Both places were worth visiting, as you can read for yourselves. 

Long-time members will have recognized that the name of the 
Traill Group was misspelled in the title on page 94 of the last 
issue. This Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club study group, named 
after Catherine Parr Traill, was active from 1955 to 1965. 


Opposite page: The Ottawa River at Driftwood -provincial Park 

photo by Sharon E. Godkin 













Welcome, New Members 


Ottawa Area 


Ken J. Allison & family 

Carolyn Babcock 

Joanne P. Beazley & family 

Dr. Robin F. Bernath & family 

Mrs. A. Brunton 

George Buchanan & family 

Stephen R. Clayden 

William M. Coburn & family 

Vernon F. Crowley 

Rosey Cusson & family 

Susan A. Digby 

Helen D. Drayton 

Doreen P. Duchesne & family 

Robert L. Duncan & family 

Madeline H. Ellis 

Colin S. Gaskell 

Erwin Goertz & family 

Bob Gorman 

Sandy Hay 

Margaret E. Henry 

Raymond Holland 

David & Donna Houlton 

Mary S. Kelley 


Gerard Laferriere 
Sylvie Laframboise 
Loise & Conrad Loan 
Bonnie F.E. Mabee & family 
Alice McClymont 
Joyce M. McNulty 
Mary M. Murray 
Michael & June Patry 
William F. Petrie 
Helena Powell & family 
D. Margaret Rainville 
H. L. Rhodes & family 
Richard K. Ross & family 
Clifford G. Rounding 
Yogi & Roberta Sepp 
Merrill A. Smith & family 
Heather Thompson 
C. Eric Tull 
Mrs. M. Verge 
Irene J. Weston & family 
Heather C. Wilson 
Lynda & Bob Woods 


Other Areas 


Paul J. Harpley 

Scarborough, Ontario 
Raymond L. Hinkle 

New Jersey, U.S.A. 
Dwight Kincaid 

New York, U.S.A. 


Marc Lanteigne 

Lamegue, New Brunswick 
Shirley Peruniak 

Atikokan, Ontario 


If you know any of our new members or meet them, make them 
welcome and introduce them to others. 


March, 1982 The Membership Committee 

Roger Taylor, 

Ac ting Chairman. 
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PROTECTION OF ONTARIO’S WETLANDS 

Council members have expressed their deep concern about the 
Increasing loss of Ontario wetlands and have encouraged members 
of the Club to make known their views on this subject to the 
Ontario Minister of Natural Resources. (See page 81 of the last 
issue.) The conflict between wetlands retention and the Ontario 
Drainage Act is of prime concern. 

THE STUDY GROUPS 

Council wishes to remind participants of the Study Groups 
that the original purpose of these groups is involvement. It 
hopes that members will become more personally involved in the 
activities of the groups in the coming year, bringing forward 
their own interests as well as following others. 

COMMUNICATING AMONG OURSELVES AND WITH OTHER NATURALISTS 

In an effort to improve communications between the Council 
and Club members, the President gave a review of recent events, 
with emphasis on the broad conservation activities of the Club, 
at the February meeting. The exchange publications received from 
several sister naturalists organizations in Canada were also on 
display. These publications were listed in the last issue of 
Trail & Landscape. The practice of displaying recent issues of 
these exchange publications at monthly meetings will be followed, 
and, if there is interest, members can make arrangements for 
borrowing the publications. 

ARTICLES OF CLUB COMMITTEES 

The Council agreed that forthcoming issues of Trail & Land¬ 
scape should carry the story of the Club’s hardworking committees 
to members, and a series of articles is now planned for the 
coming months. These articles will identify the committees, 
describe their mandates, and identify their accomplishments and 
new interests. 

PRICE SCHEDULE FOR BACK ISSUES OF TRAIL & LANDSCAPE 

The Council has approved the recommendation of the Publica¬ 
tions Committee that prices for back issues of Trail & Landscape 
be brought into line with the new membership fees. Henceforth, 
single issues will be sold for $2.00 each, and volumes of five 
issues (six in 1968) will be $6.00 each (as will either three or 
four issues within a volume). Issues of the current year and 
the two volumes immediately preceding will be sold at $2.50 per 
copy or $13.00 per volume. 
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Bog Bedstraw / 

(Galium labradoricum) 

in Ottawa District Fens W 

by Albert Dugal 

During a routine plant verification last December, I found 
four misidentified specimens of Bog Bedstraw {Galium labvadovicum) 
in the National Herbarium (CAN) collection of Dyer's Bedstraw 
{Galium t'cnctorium') . These specimens had been collected over a 
two-year period (1978-1979) by Joyce Reddoch during her survey 
of local fens (Reddoch 1979). The specimens came from (1) the 
sedge fen in the Marlborough Forest called the "Phragmites Fen", 
(2) the floating sedge fen of Mud Pond, (3) a sedge fen lens in 
"The Long Swamp", and (4) the sedge fen in McNab Township, Ren¬ 
frew County, near White Lake. As a consequence of this discovery, 
the name Dyer's Bedstraw {Galium tinctorium) which appears on 
pages 17 and 25 in the article cited above should be changed to 
Bog Bedstraw {Galium labradoricum ). 

Joyce Reddoch was quite pleased when she was informed that 
she had, in fact, collected Galium labradoricum, for this species 
is known to be quite rare in the Ottawa District. Daniel Brunton, 
in his article. Beg Bedstraw new to the Ottawa District (1981), 
mentions two specimens from Innis Point. Joyce Reddoch, subse¬ 
quent to learning about her G. labradoricum specimens, located 
two other local collections labelled G. labradoricum in the 
Department of Agriculture herbarium (DAO), one from the Shawville 
area, the other from a sand beach in Papineau County. 

The habitat descriptions of all four specimens did not quite 
fit the norm. As Puff (1977) states, G. labradoricum occurs "in 
tamarack and black spruce bogs, moors, floating bogs and common 
flat bogs, arbor vitae swamps, sedge meadows, and mossy thickets". 
The labels of American and Canadian specimens in CAN support 
this habitat description. The habitat description for southern 
Ontario given by Brunton, "in the south it is found only in wet 
thickets and along shorelines in the southern Georgian Bay-Lake 
Simcoe and Ottawa areas" fits that given by Puff for Wild Madder 
{G. obtusum ssp. obtusum) , "in swampy thickets, alluvial swamps, 
prairie-swamp formations and moist meadows, which often dry out 
for a period of time during the summer months". 

Consequently, I examined the four specimens labelled G. 
labradoricum from the Ottawa District. From past experience I 
knew that Bog Bedstraw can and frequently has been misidentified. 
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Xt can easily be confused with G. obtusun ssp. obtusun. 

The two specimens from Innis Point (Brunton 1981) turned 
out to be G. obtusum ssp. obtusrn. Those from the Shawville area 
and the sand beach in Papineau County were Marsh Bedstraw (G. 
palustre) . Therefore, it now appears that Joyce Reddoch, albeit 
unknown to her at the time, discovered the first Bog Bedstraw 
(G. labradoricum ) for the Ottawa District, on July 22, 1978 in 
the Phragmites convnunis-Myriaa gale-Carex (sedge) fen in the 
Marlborough Forest in Rideau Township. 

Considering the habitat requirements for G. labradoricum , 
this plant should be growing in a number of fens in Eastern 
Ontario. I hope we will soon make collections in these wetlands 
to augment the distribution data for this species. 


Figure 1. Locations of the 
sedge fens in (and near) the 
Ottawa district where Bog 
Bedstraw (Galium labradoricum) 
has been collected 



Figure 2. The distribution 
of Bog Bedstraw based on Puff 
(1977) and Porsild and Cody 
(1980) 
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Galium trifidum 



Bog Bedstraw fGalium labrador icumj., Wild Madder (G. obtusumj., 
Marsh Bedstraw (G. palustreJj Dyer's Bedstraw ( G. tinctoriumj 
and Small Bedstraw (G. trifidumj are five bedstraw species 
which are often confused. 
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scabrous margined 



CD 
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4 petals 


3 petals 


leaves usually 
oblanceolate, 
midvein (beneath) 
usually hispid 

Galium obtusum 


leaves usually 
linear oblanceolate, 
midvein (beneath) 
usually glabrous, 
sometimes with a 
few stiff hairs 

Galium labradoriaum 



straight, short, 
smooth pedicels 

Galium tinctorium 


arcuate, long, 
scabrous pedicels 

Galium trifidum 


Use this pictorial key to identify Bog Bedstraw and the four 
similar-looking bedstraw species in the Ottawa district. 
Additional guidelines for using this key are given on the 
following page. 
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The four bedstraw species, Galium obtusum ssp. obtusum, G. 
palustre, G. tinotorium and G. trifidum have often been confused 
with Galium labradoricum and with each other. Unfortunately, 
most of the major keys only abet this confusion. How, then, are 
these species to be separated from each other? 

They can be segregated easily into two groups, one with 
ciliate (marginally hair-fringed) leaves and the other with 
scabrous (with short, stiff hairs) margined leaves. 

The ciliate group consists of Galium labradorioum and G. 
obtusum. At times, these two species can be difficult to separ¬ 
ate from each other if the specimens are atypical; however, in 
most instances the two species are readily distinguishable. 

Galium labradorioum has linear to narrowly oblanceolate leaves 
which are more or less reflexed when mature. The ciliate margins 
are often downrolled, and the midvein of the lower leaf surface 
is usually glabrous (hairless) or sometimes with a few stiff 
hairs. 

Galium obtusum ssp. obtusum has lanceolate to broadly ob¬ 
lanceolate leaves which are ascending or loosely spreading when 
mature. The ciliate margins are usually not downrolled, and the 
midvein of the lower leaf surface is usually abundantly hispid 
(with stiff hairs). 

The scabrous margined group contains Galium palustre, G. 
tinotorium and G. trifidum. Galium palustre has flowers with 
4 petals and usually many-flowered, repeatedly-forked inflores- 
censes. G. tinotorium and G. trifidum on the other hand, have 
3-petaled flowers and, usually, 3-flowered, few-branched in¬ 
florescences. These last two species are separated on fruiting 
pedicel characteristics. Galium tinotorium has smooth, stiff 
pedicels which are 2-6 mm long, while G. trifidum has scabrous, 
arcuate (arching) pedicels which range from 5 to 20 mm in length. 


Literature Cited 

Brunton, D.F. 1981. Bog Bedstraw (Galium labradoricum) new to 
the Ottawa District. Trail & Landscape 15(3): 130-132. 

Porsild, A.E. and W.J. Cody. 1980. Vascular Plants of Contin¬ 
ental Northwest Territories, Canada. National Museum of Natural 
Sciences, Ottawa. 

Puff, C. 1977. The Galium obtusum group (Galium seat. Aparin- 
oides, Bubiaoeae) . Bulletin of the Torrey Botanical Club 10A(3): 
202-208. 

Reddoch, J. 1979. Caloareous Fens in the Ottawa District. 

Trail & Landscape 13(1): 16-27. 
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Entry to the Moodie Drive Dump 


Although dumps and sewage lagoons may not be everyone's 
idea of interesting places to visit on a Sunday afternoon, they 
certainly are if you're a birder’. The scavenging gulls which 
gather in vast numbers at sanitary landfill sites in the Ottawa 
District often include rare and interesting species within their 
midst. Shorebirds find the microfauna of the sewage lagoons 
most attractive in migration period and congregate there in large 
numbers. So, if you're keen to see lots of these species and 
to see them well, you must hold your nose and march on in. 

But there's the rub; it’s usually illegal to enter such 
sites, and the municipal authorities are understandably concern¬ 
ed about the public safety factor. Happily, though, we have 
been able to arrange access permission for Ottawa Field Natural¬ 
ist Club members to one of these facilities. 

On behalf of the Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton, 
Commissioner of Works, Frank Ayers, has informed us by letter 
that Club members will be permitted to visit the Trail Road 
Sanitary Landfill (popularly known as the Moodie Drive Dump). 
in Nepean for the purposes of birding. The following conditions 
are put on that approval: 

1. that members identify themselves by presenting their member¬ 
ship cards (or the car window decal will do) to the super¬ 
visory staff at the entrance to the facility; 

2. that members be careful to position their vehicles off the 
travelled roadway and, basically, stay out of the way of the 
fellows and earth-moving equipment working there; 

3. that members recognize that at busy times and/or when the 
landfill staff deems that a public hazard exists they will 
not be granted entrance privileges. 


These conditions, I'm sure you will agree, are common sense 
concerns which will be easy to observe. The co-operation of all 
Club members visiting the site is requested to ensure that we 
will continue to enjoy this open access and the assistance of 
Mr. Ayers and the Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carleton. 

Daniel F. Brunton 
President 
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Most winters the news of even one Hawk Owl will generate a 
great deal of excitement in the Ottawa birding community. How— 
ever , even Hawk Owls can lose some of their power to excite the 
imagination of southerners if a new one seems to be turning up 
every other week. Certainly, the winter of 1981-1982 marked the 
largest flight of Hawk Owls into the Ottawa region in the last 
decade. Outside of this flight, the January-February period in 
1982 was relatively uneventful for Ottawa birders. 

The open water at the mouth of Watt's Creek hosted all 
sorts of bizarre hangers-on in late December. But none of these 
stayed on to grace Ottawa's newest Christmas Bird Count. The 
Dunrobin count, held on January 3, was a great success, and we 
hope it will become a regular feature of our winters. This 
winter was relatively devoid of over-wintering duck species. 

With the exception of a Pintail and a Hooded Merganser at Galet— 
ta, there were no reports of "summer" species. "Old Faithful", 
Ottawa's famous Barrow's Goldeneye, appears finally to have 
passed away after eight years of faithful service. Luckily for 
all you lister types, he has been replaced by a female of the 
same species. While due caution should be taken in the identifi¬ 
cation of female Goldeneye, this particular individual is very 
easy to spot as her bill is quite a bit brighter than those of 
her more common cousins. 

The real news of the winter was, of course, the raptors. 

The Dunrobin count proved that there is considerable potential 
for winter raptor concentrations in the western reaches of our 
area. The highest area of concentration was the area between 
Galetta and Arnprior. On a good day in January, it was easy to 
spot up to a dozen Rough-legged Hawks, along with a few of their 
Red-tailed brethren, censusing the local rodent populations. 
Apparently they did not like what they saw because most had 
cleared out of the area by the end of January. Other raptors 
were spotted less readily; both Goshawk and Kestrel could be 
located in appropriate areas. Only one Gyrfalcon was reported 
this year, and that only on one day. 

For several years the Armstrong Road area has had a corner 
on the local known population of Short-eared Owls. This hold 
was broken this year by the discovery of several birds in the 
Arnprior and Dunrobin areas. Snowy Owls were about in moderate 
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numbers, most conveniently spotted in the Central Experimental 
Farm. A hoped-for Great Gray Owl invasion did not materialize 
this winter; only two individuals turned up, both in the western 
reaches of the area. True to form, both individuals managed to 
elude most observers. Disappointed parties could console their 
grief by running up a high count of Hawk Owls. It was not uncom¬ 
mon for single parties to see four, or even five. Hawk Owls in 
the course of one day. A total of at least six Hawk Owls was 
seen off and on throughout the period with more reported just 
outside the region. 

Hawk Owls, normally tame, can be encouraged to come in even 
closer for pictures if the appropriate bait is used. Gray mice 
will do the trick (but not white'.). At least one west-end pet 
store would give discounts if you explained what your purpose 
was. Having a Hawk Owl snatch a mouse from the ground beside 
your feet is certainly a thrill - unless, of course, you happen 
to be the mouse'. Another trick is to attach a deceased mouse to 
a fishing line and drag the bait through the snow. One birder 
who tried this had his bait snatched from the line even before 
it hit the groundl Several observers noted that, in common with 
some other owl species, the Hawk Owls cached their catches. It 
would be interesting to know how often they are able to relocate 
their caches. 

The tedium of winter can be relieved by the presence of 
summer stragglers at feeders. This winter had the usual assort¬ 
ment - and some surprises. Various blackbirds frequented various 
feeders scattered about the city. One question: why do Cowbirds 
always seem to turn up at feeders only after the Christmas Bird 
Count? A Yellow-rumped Warbler survived into January, but not 
much longer, in Bells Corners. The big surprises were a Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet in January and a Common Snipe in February, both 
very rare in Eastern Ontario in the winter. 

House Finches have not yet made it into Ottawa in force. 
Outside of the regular bird in the west end, there were no 
reports in Ottawa this winter. At least one Carolina Wren was 
present in the west end. This species does not adapt too well 
to Ottawa winters and has a tough time surviving. Not so the 
Cardinals, which continue to grace many people's bird feeders. 

Observers from out of town who came to see Hawk Owls had a 
rough time getting our other "northern" species. Both Three¬ 
toed Woodpeckers were few and far between. Bohemian Waxwings 
and Pine Grosbeaks were about in good numbers and usually could 
be located in appropriate areas. Boreal Chickadees were present 
at the Pink Road feeder and in the northern areas. One Boreal 
spent the winter obtaining a higher education by hanging about 
the Carleton University campus. For the second winter in a row, 
Common Redpolls were easy to come by. Unusually high numbers of 
Hoary Redpolls were present also. Contrary to form, two at a 
feeder in Blossom Park could almost always be spotted readily. 
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Another feeder, in Stittsville, boasted at least three Hoaries. 

Ravens are expanding their range in north-central North 
America. Certainly they are doing well in these parts. Up to 
thirty-five could be counted at Poltimore Dump in the Gatineau, 
and others were widely reported in the northern and western areas 
of the region. 

Signs of spring were evident in late February, but apparent¬ 
ly not enough to trigger an early movement as happened last year. 
Horned Larks are usually the first birds to dispute winter's 
claim to the land in the Ottawa region, and by the end of Febru¬ 
ary their cheerful songs revived belief in the eventual return 
of summer. 


Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas 


The Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas is a project co-sponsored 
by the Federation of Ontario Naturalists and the Long Point Bird 
Observatory. The purpose of the atlas is to map the distribu¬ 
tion of the breeding birds of Ontario. 

To accomplish this, the province has been divided into 
10x10 km squares. Volunteer observers choose squares and visit 
each during the breeding season, recording breeding evidence 
for all species observed in the square. Data collection began 
in 1981 and will continue through 1985. 

The atlas work will be the main topic for discussion at 
the Birds Committee meeting to be held at 7:30 p.m. on May 27 
in the Activity Room #3 at the National Museum of Natural 
Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets. The guest speaker will 
be Mike Cadman, Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas Coordinator. Every¬ 
one interested in this challenging and enjoyable work is urged 
to attend. 

For further information, contact 

Bruce Di Labio 
Regional Coordinator, 

Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas. 

Telephone 729-6267. 
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Highway Robbery 

I travel warily along the highway 
walking near the roadside stream, 
eyes searching for telltale movement 
in the netted undergrowth. 

The countryside is breathless 
with the June-warmth of long days 
and my lone footsteps lead me 
quietly to strange encounters. 

The cheerful song comes suddenly - 
bright and clear, disarming 
victims now as in coach-riding days. 
I gasp to see the mask, 
slashed black across the face, 
bright eyes concealed. 

His yellow vest arrests me, 
holds me captive while he struts. 

I pay the ransom willingly. 

He robs me of all time and purpose, 
will and motion: tiny warbler, 
Yellowthroat. 

Linda Jeays 
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The Trees in Winter Field Trip 


Trudy Bedford 

On February 28, a clear, cold day, we met at the National 
Museum of Natural Sciences for a very ambitious field trip. 

The object of this "Trees in Winter" field trip, lead by Paul 
Catling, Aileen Mason and the botany group, was to find as many 
examples as possible of the trees growing in the Ottawa region 
under "natural" (non-planted) circumstances. Thirty-eight mem¬ 
bers and friends travelled by Dinobus and car to six sites and 
identified 42 species of trees and, as a bonus, eight shrubs. 

A tree is defined (Shorter Oxford Dictionary) as "a peren¬ 
nial plant having a self-supporting woody main stem or trunk 
(which usually develops woody branches at some distance from the 
ground), and growing to a considerable height and size". Shrubs 
are generally smaller and are usually multi-stemmed. The 
distinction between a tree and a shrub is not always clear. 

From the Gillett and White "Checklist ..." (1978) we chose 58 
species that satisfied the above definition of a tree. (See 
the list opposite which we used as a guide for our trip.) 

% 

As we drove west of the city Paul pointed out how the tree 
cover changed as the soil character changed. When the windows 
frosted over (it was a cool -17°C when we boarded the bus), twig 
samples were circulated to acquaint us with the features that 
characterized tree families and distinguish the particular spec¬ 
ies . 

Stop #1 : Highway 417 crosses a limestone ridge approximately 
nine km east of Antrim (31F/8 114197 UTM grid) . Here, in an 
extensive clearing on the north side of the highway surrounded 
by White Cedar and White Spruce is a fine specimen of (Eastern) 
Red Cedar. Snow a metre deep necessitated our traipsing in 
single file - less than ideal, but at least there were no 
mosquitoes. 

Red Cedar is not really a cedar but a juniper, and, as 
such, it has berries rather than cones. Its coppery-red sheen 
contrasted with the yellow-green of the Eastern White Cedar. 

The berries of both Red Cedar and Spreading Juniper (a shrub 
abundant here but mostly concealed by the deep snow) are used 
in making gin. Red Cedar has a beautiful aromatic, red-coloured 
wood which repels moths which makes it desirable for clothes 
chests and closet linings. In addition to the dominant White 
Cedar, White Spruce, White Pine and Balsam Fir are also common 
here. Four-sided spruce needles are attached to tiny pegs 
which remain on the branch; pine needles are held together in 
clusters of two to five; flat fir needles with two white lines 
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TREES OF THE OTTAWA-HULL REGION 


P1NACEAE, PINE FAMILY 
/ Abies baj_sajnea^ f Balsam Fir 
/ Larix 1aricina , Tamarack _ 

✓ Picea qlauca . White Spruce_ 
_ Picea mariana . Black Spruce 

_ Picea rubens . Red Spruce_ 

_ Pinus banksiana . Jack Pine 

✓ P\inus resinosa . Red Pine _ 

✓ Ffnus strobus , White Pine_ 

✓ *Pinus sylvestris , Scots' Pine 

✓ Tsuga canadensis. Hemlock 


CUPRESSACEAE, CYPRESS FAMILY_ 

✓ Junlperus virgin1 ana , Red Cedar_ 

✓ Thuja occidental is . Eastern White Cedar 

SAL ICACEAE, WILLOW FAMILY. 

♦ Populus alba . White Poplar_ 

Populus b alsamifera . Balsam Poplar 


Populus del toides , Cottonwood _ 

j Po pul us grandide~ntata , Large-toothed Aspen 

✓ Populus tremuloides . Trembling Aspen 

_* Sal1x alba . White Wil1ow_ 

_ Sal Ix amygda 11 oldes . Peach-leaf Willow 

✓ »Sal i x fraqi1is , Crack Willow 
_ Sallx nigra . Black Willow 

JU6LANDACEAE, WALNUT FAMILY 

✓ Carya cordiformis , Bitternyt Hickory 

✓ Carya ovata , Shagbark Hickory 

✓ Juqlans c1nerea , Butternut 


BETULACEAE, BIRCH FAMILY _ 

B etula al1egheniensis , Yellow Birch 
~ Be tula co rdifoli a, Mountain Paper Birch _ 
" Betul a pa pyri fera , Paper Birch 
; Be Lull po pul 1 foTTa , Gray Birch 
"Ostrya vlrqln iana . Ironwood 
C arp inus ca rolinia na , 


_ Sorbus americana . Americana Mountain-ash 

_* Sorbus acuparia . European Mountain-ash 

_ Sorbus decora , Showy Mountain-ash 

✓ '**■' CL * 

LEGUMINOSAE, PEA FAMILY _ 

_» Robinia hispida . Bristly Locust_ 

y *Roblnia pseudo-acacia , Black Locust 
_* Robinia viscosa , Clammy Locust 

ACERACEAE, MAPLE FAMILY_ 

y »Acer nequndo , Manitoba Maple 

✓ Acer n i qrum , Black Maple 
y Acer rubru m, Red Maple 

✓ Acer saccharinum . Silver Maple 

✓ Acer saccharum . Sugar Maple 

TIL IACEAE , LINDEN FAMILY _ 
y Til la a merlcana , Basswood 


OLEACEAE, OLIVE FAMILY_ 

/ Fr axinus americana . White Ash 
✓ Fraxinus niqra . Black Ash _ 
/ F raxinus pe nnsylvanica . Red Ash 



FAGACEAE. BEECH FAMILY 

✓ F agus grandifolia . Beech 

✓ Qu ercus alba . White Oak _ 
y Qu ercus bo realis , Red Oak 
y Q uercus macrocarpa , Bur Oak 

ULMACEAE, ELM FAMILY _ 

✓ Celtic occidentaI ts. Hackberry 

✓ Ulmus amerlcana . American Elm 

✓ il lmus rubra , Red E1 h 

✓ Ulmus t homa s i i . Rock Elm 


ROSACEAE, ROSE FAMILY 
t Amelanchier arborea ssp., Canada Serviceberry. 
_ Prunus americana , Wild Plum 
Pr unus n1gfa . Canada Plum _ 

♦ Prunus padus . Plum _ 

Prunus s erot i na , Black Cherry. 


This preliminary list of trees was used to check the species 
encountered and their locations. Species other than those 
indicated may he found at each stop. 
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beneath leave a small, circular scar with a dot when they are 
shed. The cones of firs stand upright while those of other 
conifers usually turn down. These differences simplify the 
identification of evergreens. 

Here, too, we had a chance to compare three of our four 
native poplars: Trembling Aspen, Large-toothed Aspen and Balsam 
Poplar. Paul cut a twig to reveal a five-pointed pith. This 
and the alternate leaf scars arranged in more than two rows up 
the twig identify the poplar family. The Trembling Aspen has a 
long, slender, flat leaf stalk that causes the leaf to stir in 
the slightest breeze, inspiring the Indian names "noisy leaf" 
and "old woman's tongue"'. This cheerful tree is the one decidu¬ 
ous tree found from sea to sea. The poplar family accounts for 
54% of the total volume of hardwoods and 9% of the combined vol¬ 
ume of soft and hard wood in Canada. Fast growing and capable 
of regenerating itself from the root, poplar quickly covers areas 
laid bare by fire or clear cutting, preventing erosion and pro¬ 
viding cover for slower growing trees. The poplar leaf is 20-30% 
protein (Harrowsmith #9, p. 110). Aspenburger, anyone? 

Sometimes winter tree identification is simplified by leaves 
present on (or under) the tree. If the only leaves are out of 
reach, binoculars are handy, but sometimes one must climb for 
leaves or twigs. Then it's nice to have a tall, agile leader'. 
Twigs and buds are examined, preferably with a hand lens (or 
with binoculars turned wrong-way round) and compared to a winter 
twig key (Hosie 1969 or White 1977) . Sometimes the tree does 
not "key out", in which case it may be an introduced species or 
a hybrid, or the twig may be non-typical. The text may furnish 
more clues and then "try again". 

The familiar red fruits were missing from the several small 
Staghorn Sumac we saw, probably having provided lunch for a party 
of Pine Grosbeaks. 

Stop #2 : Turning left off Highway 417 at Antrim, we drove three 
km southwest to Fitzroy Concession Road 2, turned right and 
stopped about 50 metres from the comer (31F/8 015227) . One 
wonders how a short stretch of fence line and roadside ditch can 
provide such a rich variety of trees and shrubs, for here we 
found nine species in less than 100 metres, including all of 
our native elms, American Elm, Rock (Cork) Elm and Red (Slip¬ 
pery) Elm. The graceful, vase-like form of American Elm is 
well-known. Less familiar is Rock or Cork Elm with its shaggy 
bark and corky-ridged branches. Its wood is so very (rock) hard 
that it was used by our forefathers for wheel hubs. The Red 
Elm tree had been damaged so was not typical as to form, but 
afforded us an excellent opportunity to examine the twigs and 
buds covered with dense, rusty hairs and the distinctive "flower 
bud" galls peculiar to this tree. In spring the bark of Red Elm 
slips when you twist it. The inner bark is gummy, good tasting, 
nutritious and can be used as a cough medicine. 
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Other species along the road include Bitternut Hickory with 
its distinctive sulphur-coloured buds. Basswood (easily identi¬ 
fied by its swollen, roundish, lopsided terminal bud), Black 
Ash with black lateral buds separated from the terminal bud. 

White Oak and, as a bonus, the shrubs Hawthorn and European Buck¬ 
thorn. Trees with large seeds depend on animals and birds to 
extend their range. The White Oak acorn is a favourite food of 
jays and squirrels, but how did Bitternut Hickory, which has 
a bitter nut which is usually ignored, get here? 

Stop #3 : From Stop #2 we continued northwest to the first cross 
road, turned left down into a small valley in sight of the Paken- 
ham hills, and stopped near a bridge that crossed Cody Creek 
(31F/8 010229). Evergreen scouring rushes grow by the roadside. 
The giant ancestors of these primitive plants once formed the 
forests of our planet. It was only a few steps from this rem¬ 
nant of primeval forest to a snowmobile track that provided a 

walking surface down the bank and onto the stream bed, which 
we followed to the northwest. It is always a special pleasure 
to walk along a stream bed in winter reminiscent of canoeing in 
summer. Manitoba Maple, well-established here, is easily identi¬ 
fied by its decussately opposite, purple-brown buds and twigs 
covered with a waxy bloom. Clusters of keys still hung from 
some of these rather untidy trees. 

Willow, which also prefers moist soil, was represented by 
a large specimen leaning out over the stream bed in typical 
fashion. This may be a Crack Willow, but good winter keys to 
our willows are lacking, so a certain identification could not 
be made. I have had several twigs from this willow on my kitchen 
window sill for a fortnight. They are now pushing forth new 
leaves and roots which I hope will allow definite identification. 

Along the north bank grow Yellow Birch, White Ash, Basswood, 
Sugar Maple, Hemlock and Ironwood. Ironwood is the common name 
of two species, Ostrya virginiana and Carpinus earoliniana. The 
latter is also called Blue" Beech. Both have extremely hard wood. 
The Ostrya virginiana Ironwood, which we saw here, is a small 
tree with gray—brown bark that shreds m longitudinal strips. 

Right on the creek bank is a Black Maple, one of the trees 
designated sparse (4—12 records in the region) by Gillett and 
White (1978). This close relative of the Sugar Maple prefers^ 
a moist bottomland habitat while Sugar Maple prefers well-drained 
soil. The bark of Sugar Maple is dark gray, that of Black Maple 
almost black; the twigs of Sugar Maple are shiny and smooth, 
those of Black Maple dull and hairy; the buds of both are pointed 
with hairy scales. (Pointed buds are the "sugar indicator" used 
by tree tappers.) Some large dead leaves that we found still on 
the tree were also hairy beneath. Sugar and Black Maple both 
provide the "hard maple" so prized for furniture and flooring. 

On the south bank we sighted Hemlock, Balsam Fir, Red Maple, 
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Red Oak and Butternut. The Butternut has large, spreading, 
curving branches and a chocolate-coloured, chambered pith which 
can readily be seen by cutting a twig longitudinally with a 
knife. The brown hairy buds are clumped above a hairy edged 
leaf scar. The branches seem sparse for such a large tree. We 
learned that this form indicates large leaves. Logical, isn't 
it? 


It is always difficult to turn back when walking along a 
stream. There is bound to be something even more interesting 
just around the bend, but in order to see as many trees as pos¬ 
sible we had to adhere to a strict schedule, and, besides, it 
was noon and we still had another stop before lunch I 

Stop #4 ; Frank Ryan Park in Britannia Heights (31G/5 382225) 
is a five ha community park of which more than a third is wood¬ 
land. One km of fitness trail allows easy access to the woods, 
even in winter. We didn't explore the whole park, but we were 
impressed by the number of species we did see: the now familiar 
Trembling and Large-toothed Aspens; Basswood; Hemlock; an especi¬ 
ally fine Butternut - there are over 20 Butternut in the park; 

Red Ash by the ravine - the upper branches are quite red at this 
time of year; Beech, with broad trunk and strong limbs which are 
pale grayish and smooth and with a few pale yellow leaves still 
clinging to the branches - regal tree; Black Locust, an escape 
from cultivation which is now well established in the woods with 
at least four mature trees and several saplings noted, the dark 



The sparsely branched form of Butternut (left) and the elm-like 
shape of Hackberry (right) were noted during the trip. 
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thorny trunk and branches readily identifying it. A shrub bonus 
here was Pagoda (Alternate-leaved) Dogwood. Its red-brown bark, 
crooked stem and whorled branches do give it an oriental appear¬ 
ance. We also saw Beaked Hazel, Common Elder and Speckled Alder 

Again, we were able to make side by side comparisons of a 
Yellow Birch, with its translucent, golden, curling bark, and 
the familiar Paper Birch. 

Further along, mature Scot’s and Red Pines stand side by 
side, their branches intertwined several metres above our heads. 
These conifers are not in their natural habitat but seem quite 
at home. Even without needles, the orange, peeling bark distin¬ 
guished the Scot's Pine from the Red Pine with its pink-gray 
bark. 


Our oaks fall into two of the three oak groups. White (White 
Oak and Bur Oak) and Red (Red Oak). We found many large Red Oaks 
in Ryan Park and a planted Pin Oak (of the Red Oak group) on a 
neighbouring street. Bur Oak is probably the commonest oak of 
the region, being very frequent in the countryside west of Ottawa 
Its picturesque gnarled branches set it apart from the others. 

Stop #5 : We stopped for a late lunch at the Mer Bleue Interpre¬ 
tation Centre on the Dolman Ridge (31G/5 572284) . A glowing 
grove of Tamarack near the parking lot houses a bird feeder 
which was busy with Evening Grosbeaks, Black-capped Chickadees 



The fitness trail allows easy access to Frank Ryan Park in 
Britannia Heights. All photos in this article by Jim Montgomery. 









and Common Redpolls. Tamarack is our only conifer to drop its 
needles annually. Along the drive stands a splendid Red Maple 
promising spring "any day now" with its cluster of large red 
buds impatient to burst into flower. Across the road from the 
Interpretation Centre, along the side of the left ski trail in 
open mixed woods, we saw our first Gray Birch. This tree is very 
rare to the west of Ottawa and elsewhere in Ontario, but is quite 
common eastwards into the Appalachian region. Watch for it as 
you travel Highway 417 east. The bark of the Gray Birch does 
not peel and is marked by dark inverted V's under black, downward 
curling branches. Pin Cherry, a Serviceberry (Juneberry) and 
Speckled Alder also grow by the ski trail. Both aspens are found 
here and some excellent examples of aspen cloning can be seen 
along the Dolman Ridge Road. 

Stop #6 ; Deschenes Park is on the north side of the Ottawa River 
just above the Deschenes rapids (31G/5 365254) . Three uncommon 
trees made this stop a fitting climax to the day. Hackberry was 
designated as sparse (4-12 records) by Gillett and White (1978) ; 
however, reports by Brunton (1971, 1972) and Reddoch (1979) 
would indicate that it is more common than supposed. 

Shagbark Hickory is named for the unkempt appearance of its 
bark. Ken Taylor not only gave us a lot of interesting informa¬ 
tion about the Shagbark Hickory, but also demonstrated how to 
sink gracefully into a snow bank'. The hickories are valued for 
their resilient wood, which finds its way into tool handles and 



Ken Taylor (left rear of left photo) is telling the group about 
Shagbark Hickory (right), a rare tree in the District. 
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the best baseball bats. When wagons rolled down the country 
lanes that are now our bustling avenues, their spokes were of 
hickory. 

Blue Beech ( Carpinus caroliniana ) is neither blue nor a 
beech. The only Carpinus native to North America, it is easily 
identified by its trunk marked by sinuous longitudinal ridges. 
Here we had our first sighting of Silver Maple, a common species 
along the rivers of the region which often hybridizes with Red 
Maple (Dore 1967). 

Of the 58 species of trees in our list (page 137), 12 are 
designated sparse or rare, and we saw six of this select group. 
As rewarding was learning to recognize the commoner species in 
their winter form. We plan to continue our study of trees 
through the seasons. Come join us on our next outing on June 
20 . 
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Terrestrial Isopods from Ottawa and vicinity 


F. Rafi and G.S. Thurston 

A preliminary survey during the summer of 1981 of terres¬ 
trial isopods within a radius of 50 km from the Parliament Build¬ 
ings in Ottawa resulted in the collection of nine species, as 
follows: 

ONISCOIDEA 

Armadillidiidae 

ArmadillidLum nasatum Budde-lund 1885 

Armadillidiwn vulgare (Latreille 1804) 

Cylisticidae 

Cylisticus oonvexus (De Geer 1778) 

Oniscidae 

Oniseus asellus (Brandt 1883) 

Porcellionidae 

Porcellio saaber Latreille 1804 

Porcellio spinicomis Say 1818 

Porcellionides pruinosus (Brandt 1883) 

Trachelipidae 

Trachelipus rathkei (Brandt 1833) 

Trichoniscidae 

Trichoniscus pusilus (Brandt 1883) 

Most of the species have been recorded previously from this 
area, but little information is available on their distribution 
and habitats. 

Terrestrial isopods are land crustaceans belonging to the 
order Isopoda and the suborder Oniscoidea. They are dorso- 
ventrally flattened, slow-moving, insect-like animals which are 
readily distinguishable from insects by the greater number of 
legs (seven pairs). They are known by several common names: 
slaters, woodlice, sow bugs; species of Armadillidium and Cy¬ 
listicus that roll into a ball when disturbed are known as pill- 
bugs. The great majority of terrestrial isopods found in North 
America have been introduced from Europe (Van Name 1936) . Some 
of the immigrants are more successful and have become more widely 
distributed and more abundant than others. 

The purpose of this article is to help the collector identi¬ 
fy local land isopods; figures and text indicate maximum sizes 
and describe their habitats. 
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Peduncle 




Dorsal view (left) and ventral view (right) of a typical 
terrestrial isopod. 


The body of an isopod is composed of three regions: the 
head (cephalon), thorax (pereon), and abdomen (pleon). The 
cephalon bears two pairs of antennae arising between the eyes; 
the first pair is small and inconspicuous; the second pair is 
composed of five peduncular segments and a multisegmented (2 to 
4) flagellum. The median and lateral projections (lobes) of the 
cephalon vary in shape and size between species. 

The pereon, situated just behind the cephalon, consists of 
seven segments, each of which bears a pair of jointed legs 
(pereopods) on its ventral surface. The pereopods are usually 
alike in structure, which accounts for the name isopod (equal¬ 
legged) . Gravid females may be distinguished from males because 
they carry their eggs and young in a brood pouch, a structure 
lacking in males, located at the bases of pereopods 1 to 5. 

Behind the pereon is the pleon, consisting of six segments; 
the last segment is known as a telson and bears a pair of termin¬ 
al uropods. On the ventral surface of the pleon are five pairs 
of flap-like appendages called pleopods. In males the first two 
pairs are modified into long style-like copulatory appendages 
while in females all five pairs are generally squarish. 

Terrestrial isopods are poorly adapted for life on land. 

They have no means of controlling water loss from the respiratory 
organs (the pleopods) and from the permeable integument', and 
therefore tend to live in moist places. Their food consists 
mainly of decaying organic matter. 

Isopods were collected from four types of environment: hard- 
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KEY TO THE TERRESTRIAL ISOPODS OF OTTAWA AND VICINITY 


1 Body dorsally convex; capable of rolling into 

a ball . 2 

Body more or less flattened; not capable of rolling 

into a ball . 4 


2 Uropod extending posteriorly beyond telson; 

telson elongate . Cylisticus convexus 

Uropod not extending posteriorly beyond telson; 

telson short . 3 

3 Median lobe of cephalon greatly produced forward; 

exopod of uropod posteriorly rounded ... 

Armadillidium nasatum 

Median lobe of cephalon lacking; exopod of uropod 

posteriorly truncate . Armadillidium vulgare 


4 Pleon abruptly narrower than pereon; lateral 

lobes of cephalon either lacking or very small . 5 

Pleon not abruptly narrower than pereon; lateral 

lobes of cephalon large and produced .. 6 


5 Telson triangular with pointed tip; species large 

(■> 8 mm) . Porcellionides pruinosis 

Telson truncate with median excavation; species 

small (<4 mm) . Trichoniscus pusillus 

6 Peduncle of uropod not extending beyond the 

telson; flagellum of second antenna with three 

articles ... Onisous asellus 

Peduncle of uropod extending beyond or at least 
to the tip of the telson; flagellum of second 
antenna with 2 articles . 7 

7 Cephalon and pleon conspicuously darker than 

pereon; flagellum of the second antenna, proximal 

article longer than distal . Porcellio spinicomis 

Cephalon and pleon not darker than pereon; 

flagellum of second antenna, proximal article 

about equal in length to distal . 8 

8 Strongly tuberculated body; median lobe of cephalon 

large, triangular ... Porcellio scaber 

Weakly tuberculated body; median lobe of cephalon 

short, broadly rounded . Trachelipus rathkei 


The Golden Nature Guide, Spiders and their kin by H.W. Levi, 
L.A. Levi and N. Strekalovsky, provides a good introduction to 
the woodlice and their relatives described in this article. 
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wood forests, grassy fields, gardens and greenhouses. Hardwood 
forests with plenty of leaf litter are ideal habitats for several 
species: 

Cylisticus aonvexus , with a smooth, very convex body that can 
easily roll into a ball, is found beneath rotten logs, in refuse 
heaps and under stones; 

TvacheZipus rathkei, the most common species found in this habi¬ 
tat, is sexually dimorphic; the males are gray-black with light 
markings; the females are brownish with light markings; they are 
abundant under damp logs, stones, leaf litter and in refuse piles, 
Trichoniscus pusiZZus, a very small, reddish species, is general¬ 
ly found in quite wet areas in deciduous forests. 

Grassy fields are generally poor habitats; only one species, 
TmcheZipus mthkei, has been collected from such areas. 

Gardens and similar areas within the environs of the city 
are by far the richest habitats in terms of numbers of species; . 
PorceZlio scaber, PorceZlio spinicomis, Porcellionides pruinosis 
and Oniscus asellus were found under rubbish, stones and wet 
leaves in back yards. These species were found only around gar¬ 
dens and other areas similarly affected by man, indicating that 
they may be recent immigrants and are not yet adapted to the 
relatively harsh climate of this area. 

Greenhouses are the only places that ArwadilZidiun nasatum 
and A. vulgare were found. These species are not capable of 
withstanding the winter climate this far north and therefore 
cannot survive as out—of—door populations. Several other species 
(P. spinicomis, C. aonvexus, T. pusiZZus ) were also found in 
greenhouses as well as in wild populations. 

These terrestrial isopods are large enough to be handled 
easily and can be collected without any special collection gear. 
They may be found by searching through leaf litter, tearing bark 
off rotten logs, overturning rocks and logs, and looking under 
decaying vegetation. Specimens may be picked up by hand or with 
a pair of forceps and placed in plastic bags. It is advisable 
to include some substrate as individuals, especially those of 
the small species T. pusiZZus , may be concealed in it. After 
sorting the specimens, they may be killed and preserved in 70% 
ethyl alcohol. 

Isopod collectors are encouraged to bring any puzzling 
specimens to the Invertebrate Zoology Division, National Museum 
of Natural Sciences, for identification. We recognize that we 
have a tremendous job lying ahead to complete a survey of this 
area. To be successful more help is needed. Collection and 
donation of these isopods for our research project will be great¬ 
ly appreciated. To contact us, call during office hours at 
996-1690. 
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Armadillidium nasatum 

Cephalon dark; pereon and pi eon with 
lateral margins and median line light; 
ball-forming. 



Armadillidium vulgare 

Uniform gray-black; body smooth; 
bal1-forming. 
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Cylisticus convexus 

Gray with lateral and submedian 
series of lighter markings; ball¬ 
forming. 


Oniscus ase/lus 

Dark gray; shiny surface with light 
markings. 
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Porcellio scaber 

Heavily tuberculated; gray with 
longitudinal rows of small, pale 
spots. 



Porcellio spinicornis 

Gray with lighter markings; cephalon 
and pleon dark; bright yellow spots 
on pereon while alive. 



Porcellionides pruinosis 

Red-brown or gray; antenna 2 , 
segment 5 non-pigmented distally 



Trachelipus rathkei 


liales gray-black, females brownish; 
both sexes with light markings. 
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Trichoniscus pusillus 


Reddish-brown; small and fast-moving. 
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Shrubs of Ontario 


In 1961 James H. Soper and Margaret L. Helmburger published 
100 Shrubs of Ontario , a useful book which has long been out of 
print. Shrubs of Ontario is the successor to this earlier work, 
but it is in no sense merely a revision or new edition of it; 
rather it is a completely new and vastly more comprehensive 
volume containing detailed scientific descriptions of more than 
200 species, each with a full-page illustration and a map showing 
the distribution of the shrub in Ontario. The text contains, in 
addition, the common name or names of the shrub, notes on habitat 
and North American distribution, and a field check to aid recog¬ 
nition. 

The Introduction includes a key for the identification of 
all the genera included in the book. Under each genus a key 
for the species is given whenever more than one species is 
described or discussed. There are also notes on botanical 
authors, a glossary, a bibliography, and an index containing 
both scientific and common names. 

This important reference and field guide to the shrubs of 
Ontario will be available soon at Nature Canada Bookstore, 75 
Albert Street; phone 238-6154 to check whether it has arrived. 


Heritage Rivers 

The Heritage Rivers section of Parks Canada has requested 
comments, suggestions or opinions regarding a proposed Canadian 
Heritage Rivers System. Federal, provincial and territorial 
governments have been discussing how to ensure protection of 
some of our great rivers. Each river designated as a "heritage 
river" would continue to be managed by the appropriate govern¬ 
ment so that the heritage values and resources would be conserved 
while providing increased opportunities for public use and 
enjoyment of the river. 

This is a commendable goal. The potential problems seem to 
lie in how "management" is defined, and at what point between 
no use and wide open use the line is to be drawn. This is not 
a new problem; it has arisen each time an area is set aside for 
protection and then the door is opened for any sort of use or 
development. 

If readers have any thoughts on the proposed Canadian 
Heritage Rivers System, pass them along to Heritage Rivers, 

Parks Canada, Ottawa K1A 1G2. 

Bill Gummer 
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The Slender Sedge 

(Carex praegracilis) 

New to the Ottawa District: an example of contemporary plant migration 


Daniel F. Brunton and Paul M. Catling 

All of the flora of Ontario postdates the Wisconsin glacial 
period, each species migrating into this area from non-glaciated 
lands to the south. This process took thousands of years, with 
the vegetation of the Ottawa area becoming established probably 
more or less as we now know it about 4000 to 6000 years ago. 

The slow migration of additional species into and beyond the 
Ottawa area continues. Silver Maple, for example, has yet to 
occupy all of the areas that are suitable for it (Dore 1967). 

With some notable exceptions (Ebony Spleenwort - see Wagner and 
Johnson 1981) the changes in distribution and status of native 
species seem to be occurring relatively slowly. 

In contrast, there are many examples of a rapid spread of 
weedy species which have become established following intentional 
or accidental introduction by man. Their rapid spread may be 
attributed to a variety of factors including (1) effective colon¬ 
izing ability and dispersal mechanisms, (2) new man-made habitats 
with low competition, and (3) absence of various biological 
controls present in the native range. The Helleborine orchid 
(Epipaetis helleborine ) and European Frogbit ( Hydrocharis morsus- 
ranae ) are good local examples of rapid spread. (See Soper and 
Garay 1954, Greenwood 1974 and Reddoch 1977 for Helleborine, 

Dore 1968 and Reddoch 1976 for European Frogbit.) Of the over 
1400 species of vascular plants listed for the Ottawa District 
(Gillett and White 1978), approximately 420 (30%) are introduc¬ 
tions . 

Agricultural and other economic problems are associated with 
some introductions (for example, Frankton and Mulligan 1970); 
others may serve useful purposes. Although a problem for compet¬ 
ing native vegetation, the vast shoreline stands of Purple Loose¬ 
strife ( Lythrum saliearia) , for example, are very beautiful and 
also provide valuable sources of food for migrating birds. 

One group of weeds that has received considerable attention 
recently in Ontario consists of roadside, salt-loving species. 
Although many of these plants are European in origin, many too 
are native along the sea coasts of Canada or in the salt-rich 
sloughs of the western prairies. These halophytes ("salt-loving 
plants") have been discovered in surprisingly large numbers in 
saline deposits at railway yards, snow dumps, in highway ditches 
and by salt mines in Ontario and Michigan (Catling and McKay 
1980, Catling et al. 1977, Resnicek 1980) . 
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The Slender Sedge (Carex praegraoilis Boott) is a good ex¬ 
ample of this group. This plant is a native of the saline 
sloughs of the prairie provinces and the American Great Plains 
and has been found rarely as a railway weed in Ontario (Scoggan 
1978). Since 1973, however, it has been found with increasing 
frequency along several southern Ontario highways (Reznicek et 
al. 1976) . By 1975 it had been observed from Windsor to Belle¬ 
ville along Highway 401, along Highway 400 north to Barrie, and 
on the Queen Elizabeth Way in the Niagara Penninsula (Figure 1). 
In 1980 it was noticed along the eastern section of Highway 401. 

In relative terms, this species is "galloping" along the 
highways of southern Ontario. It prefers areas along these road¬ 
ways where (salt-rich) limestone bedrock is exposed in open, 
wet sites such as ditches. Along Highway 401 it is most abundant 
at such sites near interchanges where additional salt from winter 
road-salting operations is most plentiful (due to the extra 
effort required to prevent bridge and ramp icing). It grows 
where few other species can (due to the high salt levels), and 
it effectively stabilizes the roadbanks, which would otherwise 
be largely bare. 



• -1973 to 1975 
▲ -1976 lo 1980 

★ -1M1 

-Canadian Shield boundary 


Figure 1. The distribution of Slender Sedge (Carex praegracilis) 
in southern Ontario. All symbols represent specimens at CAN, 

DAO and TFT. 
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Figure 2. The stations for Slender Sedge fCarex praegracilis ) 
in the Ottawa District. Solid stars represent collections; open 
stars are sight records. 


In the spring of 1981 we found Slender Sedge (or, perhaps 
in southern Ontario we would be better to call it "Freeway 
Sedge") in two areas in the Ottawa District (Figure 2). These 
sightings constitute the first local records for this species. 

The westernmost station (along Highway 17 just east of Antrim) 
was found in typical habitat (Figure 3). It grows there with 
other species that are rare in the Ottawa District and which are 
also plants of the Canadian prairie, such as Baltic Rush ( Juncus 
balticus ) and Sweet Grass ( Hierochloe odorata ). The site is 
almost like a tiny prairie slough which has been displaced into 
southern Ontario! 

The other Ottawa District station is found along the Queens¬ 
way at the Montreal Road interchange in Gloucester. Although 
this colony is near but not actually on exposed limestone, it is 
growing in Champlain Sea clays. Clay has a high cation exchange 
capacity, that is, it maintains a high level of cations, such as 
sodium ions, which are thus free to react within the local 
environment. Sodium ions, in relatively large quantities, are 
very important for halophytic plants. 
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Figure 2. The site along Highway 17 east of Antrim. Slender 
Sedge dominates the foreground; the darker plants in the back¬ 
ground (right) are Baltic Rush. Photo P.M. Catling 24 May 1981 


The question remains, however...how did they get here? 
Reznicek et al. (1976) suggest that the grading of highway 
shoulders, the mowing of roadside vegetation, and the high-speed 
traffic all contribute to its spread in Ontario, either by 
transporting portions of the rhizomes and/or by carrying mature 
seed. This seems to be a plausible explanation for its occur¬ 
rence in the Ottawa District and argues that other stations can 
be expected here. We know of no stations along Highway 417 east 
of Ottawa or along Highway 16, the two most direct routes to 
Highway 401, but we expect that it will soon be found along both 
roadways. 

Unlike many sedges. Slender Sedge is easy to identify, 
especially when flowering. In fact, the Ottawa stations were 
all discovered from moving vehicles.' Slender Sedge grows in 
dense clumps of either entirely male or female plants (Figure 
4). When flowering, the dense, tan-coloured, often oval patches 
stand out from the greenish background vegetation of the roadside. 
A good clue for its habitat is the dense, dark green stands of 
Baltic Rush that stand out even more clearly against the spring 
grasses. 
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Figure 4. Male plants of Slender Sedge in full flower. Photo 
by P.M. Catling, 24 May 1981., Antrim, Ontario. 


Slender Sedge should be looked for early in the year. In 
1981 it was in full flower about May 21st. A valuable indentifi- 
cation feature to use when a specimen is in the hand is the dense 
covering of black, fibrous sheaths (like dark scales) on the 
rhizomes. Reznicek et al. (1976) provide a detailed description 
of the identification characteristics of this and closely related 
sedges in Ontario. 

Since this sedge is so salt dependent, it is unlikely to be 
found in any abundance along highways traversing well-drained 
countryside, such as the Canadian Shield of Ontario (Figure 1). 
With the continued use of de-icing salt, it will probably become 
a frequent part of the roadside vegetation in the flat limestone 
and clay areas of Ontario and, particularly, in the Ottawa 
District. 
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The OFNC Visits 
Trinidad and Tobago 

by Roger Taylor and Allan Reddoch 
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The time was 6 a.m. at Ottawa Uplands Airport on Sunday, 
February 7, 1982, as I and fourteen other enthusiastic natural¬ 
ists checked in our bags at the Air Canada ticket counter 
preparatory for departure on the first Ottawa Field—Naturalists 
Club excursion to Trinidad and Tobago. Spirits were soaring as 
we considered the imminent prospect of abandoning the cold snow 
of Ottawa for the warmth and sunshine of our tropical destina¬ 
tion, just off the coast of Venezuela. 

Nine hours later (4 p.m. local time) we peered out eagerly 
at the scene below as our stretch DC-8 glided in for landing at 
Piarco airport near Port-of-Spain. Despite the dark clouds 
hanging over the mountains of the Northern Range, the brilliant 
orange flowers of the Immortelle trees glowed brightly against 
the background of forest green. Large patches of ground water 
showing in the fields caused us to wonder about the dry season 
that we had been expecting. Before the plane had landed, we 
had recorded our first bird of the trip. Cattle Egret. 

Our plane was late, and unfortunately two or three others 
arrived just before it. Consequently we all have memories of 
long, sticky, hot lineups at immigration and then at customs. 

We had to wait patiently and not so patiently as Trinidadians, 
newly—returned from Miami shopping sprees, argued and haggled 
with customs officials about the duty payable on television sets, 
huge radios and numerous other articles. Slowly, members of the 
group assembled outside the terminal building beside a growing 
mound of luggage and eagerly scanned the skies whilst waiting 
for those still trapped in the lineups. Tropical Mockingbird, 
Gray-breasted Martin, Carib Grackle, Blue-gray Tanager, Ruddy 
Ground-dove and our first hummingbird. Black-throated Mango, 
all were added to the list. 

By the time we had cleared the airport, the sun had set and 
we had to content ourselves with a ride in darkness up to our 
mountain retreat in the Trinidad rain forest, the Asa Wright 
Nature Centre. There we were greeted by the Centre's manager, 
Eric Patience, and also by the delightful Molly Gaskin, environ¬ 
mentalist extraordinaire and president of the Wildfowl Trust 
whom many of us had already met in Ottawa. A good dinner was 
followed by discussions about our itinerary with Molly, and then 
to bed, to the accompaniment of the soft hooting of the Ferrugin¬ 
ous Pygmy Owl. This was a sound that was to become very familiar 
to us, particularly since our guides used it frequently to try 
to attract other birds. 

The next day was overwhelming. So many new sounds, so many 
new birds and so many new flowers, all of such colour that they 
still dazzle my mind as I write this, a week after our return. 
Cocoa Thrush, Copper-rumped Hummingbird, Palm Tanager, Silver- 
beaked Tanager, Violaceous Euphonia (rapidly dubbed Violated 
Euphoria), Purple Honeycreeper and Yellow-bellied Elaenia all 
displayed their finery before our wondering eyes. Many birds 
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were attracted to the feeders operated by the Nature Centre, and 
these birds and many more loved to pose in the leafless tree within 
easy binocular viewing distance of the verandah. Of these birds, 
the male Silver-beaked Tanager deserves special mention. Appear¬ 
ing black at a distance, in good light the plumage takes on a 
deep-velvety crimson colour which, combined with the fluorescent 
silvery-white beak, creates a magnificence which defies capture 
on canvas or film. 

We spent that first day wandering through intermittent rain 
showers and sunshine on or close to the grounds of the Nature 
Centre. (The dry season never materialized, and it rained every 
day in Trinidad.) During the days that followed, our guides, 

Jogie and, later, Roodel Ramlal, took us across the mountains to 
the seashore at Blanchisseuse, to the famous brackish Caroni 
Swamp and its equally famous evening flight of Scarlet Ibis, to 
the edge of the Aripo Savanna with its fascinating ecology, to 
the freshwater Nariva Swamp, to the Point-a-Pierre Wildfowl 
Trust, to the slopes of El Cerro del Aripo, Trinidad's highest 
point, and to Chacachacare Island off the northwest tip of Trini¬ 
dad close to Venezuela. This last trip was organized by Molly 
Gaskin who arranged for us to travel in style via Coast Guard 
cutter to and from the island. 

When we weren’t being dazzled by Double-toothed Kites, 

Southern Lapwings, Lilac-tailed Parrotlets, Squirrel Cuckoos, 
White-necked Jacobins, Collared Trogons, Green Kingfishers, 
Rufous-tailed Jacamars, Channel-billed Toucans, Golden-olive 
Woodpeckers, Black-faced Antthrushes, Bearded Bellbirds, Great 
Kiskadees, Rufous-browed Peppershrikes, Red-breasted Blackbirds, 
Green Honeycreepers and Bay-headed Tanagers, we drank in the 
richness of the foliage. Everywhere there were splashes of 
orange colour from the flowering Immortelle tree, and, up in the 
trees, bromeliads thrust forth deep pink blossoms to be accom¬ 
panied sometimes by the brilliant scarlet Red-hot Poker in a 
tree top. From every branch, it seemed, vines either dangled or 
twisted their way along, and epiphytes grew on everything, in¬ 
cluding telephone wires'. 

On Friday evening of our first week, Joyce Reddoch and I 
sat down with the president, Ian Lambie, and former secretary, 
Victor Quesnel, of the Trinidad and Tobago Field-Naturalists 
Club. It was a most enjoyable meeting where we found that 
naturalists' organizations in both countries have a great deal 
in common. Their club is almost as old as ours, having recently 
celebrated its ninetieth anniversary, and its members are just 
as concerned as we are about environmental matters. They have 

special projects just as we do and the same problems ajxd_tha- _ 

same joys. At that meeting we discussed the possibl^twinning 
of the organization and also arranged for Joyce and Allan 
Reddoch to accept the invitation to accompany a group on a visit 
to the Aripo Savanna. 
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The Savanna is a plains region in north central Trinidad 
which is not suitable for agriculture because its soil consists 
of a thin sandy layer over impermeable clay. When it is wet, it 
is very wet, and when it is dry, it is arid. The lack of nutri¬ 
ents in the soil is responsible for an abundance of sundews and 
bladderworts which derive their nitrogen from trapped insects. 

In addition to these fascinating plants, a number of orchids is 
localized here, including one species which has been found no¬ 
where else. This orchid and its ecology are being studied cur¬ 
rently by the Trinidad Field Naturalists. Needless to say, the 
Reddochs had a terrific time. 

Meanwhile, the rest of us visited the Point-a-Pierre Wild¬ 
fowl Trust and had the pleasure of being shown around the prem¬ 
ises by Molly Gaskin and Trinidad bird expert and author, Richard 
ffrench. The Trust is a relatively small operation situated in 
a delightful spot on land provided by the Texaco Oil Company. 

A lot of hard work has gone into the construction of several 
large pens designed to house showpiece birds as well as to pro¬ 
vide quarters for breeding Muscovy Ducks, Black-bellied Tree 
Ducks and Fulvous Tree Ducks. The main purpose of the Wildfowl 
Trust is to bring back the populations of these ducks to their 
former levels before they were nearly extirpated in the Trinidad 
swamps. Another important component of the program is, of 
course, education. The birds we saw were in immaculate condi¬ 
tion, including a White-necked Heron which apparently demanded 
and got access to a pen and stayed. Molly, of course, was a 
terrific hostess, and we all departed wishing her well in her 
rather lonely crusade. 

On Thursday, February 18, we left Trinidad early in the 
morning to spend the last three and a half days of our excursion 
on the neighbouring island of Tobago. There we stayed at the 
Arnos Vale Hotel, a truly delightful place situated around a 
tiny vale, with the tile-roofed buildings blending into the hill¬ 
side and a mass of flowering shrubs in the centre. The waves 
crashing on the beach beckoned the snorkelers, who spent many 
a happy hour floating over the magnificent coral reef below. 
Meanwhile, Eared Doves, Red-crowned Woodpeckers, Barred Ant- 
shrikes and Blue-crowned Motmots were easily seen around the 
hotel grounds. 

Adolphus James was our Tobago guide. He took us to the 
famous Buccoo Reef to look at coral and fish, to the Grafton 
Estate, where birds literally fly right through the house and 
where we saw the beautiful Blue—backed Mannakin, to Little 
Tobago Island to see Sooty Terns and Red-billed Tropicbirds, 
and to the Old Castara Road where Adolphus found us a Common 
Potoo, a very hard—to—see nightjar—like bird which roosts in an 
upright position, even when incubating. Tobago was different 
from Tinidad, quieter (much less traffic), drier and more re¬ 
laxed, a great place for a holiday, especially if you like coral 
reefs. 
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Sadly we bid good-bye to our islands in the sun. We all 
had a terrific time there; we would like to return and I am sure 
many of us will. The group compiled a list of 205 species of 
birds (175 on Trinidad and 87 on Tobago). Our biggest disappoint¬ 
ment was our failure to see the Oilbirds in the cave on the_A§ 3 _— 
Wright property where they are normally very numerous. The birds 
"had apparently vacated the cave a day or two before we went there 
because of predators which took the young off the nests. We also 
had a few minor frustrations when we forgot to adjust ourselves 
to the Caribbean way of doing things. But these problems were 
insignificant compared to the sheer pleasure of being in such a 
wonderful setting amid friendly people. 

Our biggest surprise? There were remarkably few biting 
insects on the wing. The bird that gave us the greatest pleasure? 
No real consensus here since among so many beautiful birds every¬ 
one had his or her favourite. However, when we considered second 
choices as well, the Rufous-tailed Jacamar emerged a decisive 
winner. I don't think any of us will forget this graceful bird, 
looking like an oversized hummingbird, swooping down on an insect, 
or flashing iridescent green across a road, or sitting quietly 
on a low branch just waiting to be admired: a great memory and 
a great symbol of a wonderful country, Trinidad and Tobago. 

R.T. 

***** 

Birds were clearly the main focus of the trip. With a good 
book and good guides the group saw nearly half the species of 
Trinidad and Tobago. But we saw many other things as well: 
plants, habitats, insets, lizards, coral,fishes, the Southern 
Cross and even glimpses of life away from the tourist track. 

The various plant communities reminded us that we were in 
the tropics far from the wintery subboreal forest. Most of the 
time we were living in the montane rain forest with its tall 
trees, vines, epiphytes and rain. From there we visited other 
places, such as the dense lowland swamp forest with its palms, 
as well as the open, sparse savanna and the impassable mangrove 
swamp. 

The plants and flowers were impressive to us snowbirds. 

They were also frustrating, for there are over 2000 species in 
Trinidad and Tobago, but no field guides and no complete flora 
have been published. Fortunately one of our number, Mary Bryant, 
had some experience with Caribbean botany and helped us out. For 
our trip to the Aripo Savanna with the Trinidad and Tobago Field 
Naturalists, we have very knowledgeable guides in the persons of 
Victor Quesnel, Frankie Farrell, Judith Lastique and others. 

We were impressed, of course, by the various palms and by 
the richness of the rain forest with trees 30 m tall and by the 
epiphytes, mostly bromeliads, growing everywhere. Some of us 
were surprised to see that the legumes, the pea or bean family, 
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provided many large trees with colourful flowers. Red, orange 
and yellow seemed to be the dominant flower colours, often on 
tube flowers, presumably to attract all those hummingbirds. 
Orchids proved to be hard to find. Among the group we found and 
identified 11 native species in flower, perhaps 25% of the 
orchids flowering in February. These species included epiphytes 
such as four yellow Oncidiums and two Gongoras, as well as 
terrestrials such as Spirantb.es , relatives of our local lady's- 
tresses. Another half dozen species not in flower were identi¬ 
fied tentatively. It was interesting to see plants growing wild 
which have to be cultivated carefully here. 

Butterflies were also somewhat frustrating, for some 10 to 
15 colourful species soon became familiar to us, but the only 
guide to the 600 Trinidad and Tobago species is out of print. 
Peter Hall, who had visited the islands previously , was able to 
give us some help on our return. One butterfly which we saw 
frequently had narrow black wings with large red spots and is 
known as The Postman. According to Peter it gets its name 
because of the red flashes which the islands' postmen have on 
their uniforms. Another fascinating species was the Blue Trans¬ 
parent, a name which concisely describes its wings. Other 
insects we saw included a small species of praying mantis, leaf 
cutting ants, and termites which revealed themselves by their 
nests 60 cm in diameter in the trees and their covered walkways. 

The lizards, the corals and the fishes came in many fascin¬ 
ating forms and colours, and we were content to observe and 
admire them without concerning ourselves about precise names. 

One other aspect of the trip should be mentioned. That is 
the fantastic job that Roger Taylor did in organizing the trip 
and in sorting out the inevitable problems which arose while we 
were there. His efforts saved the rest of us much work and 
worry, but even so, he still was able to see over 200 birds I 

A.R. 


TRIP TO AUSTRALIA: Some people have expressed interest in a 
similar trip to eastern Australia. Any other people who would 
be interested should contact Roger Taylor (731-9270) for further 
information. 

The title page for this article shows the group birdwatching 
in the hills of Tobago. The Rufous-tailed Jacamar was taken 
from Peter Walker's slide; the Streak Lizard (from Trinidad) was 
taken from Allan Reddoch's slide; and the birdwatching group was 
taken from Joyce Reddoch's slide. 

The Excursion and Lectures Committee is planning to have a 
report of this trip, with slides, of course, at one of the fall 
monthly meetings. 
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Birding in Costa Rica 

Alfred Pick 

We saw the notice in Trail <$ Landscape of last May-August 
on a birding opportunity in Costa Rica. We already had a fond¬ 
ness for tropical rain forests from experiences elsewhere (Peru, 
Guatemala, Trinidad, Western Samoa) and had read some interest¬ 
ing articles in the Smithsonian on Costa Rica's national parks 
and research on its forest canopy. Finally, at present quiet and 
democratic Costa Rica is about the only stable and orderly coun¬ 
try in Central America that many persons would wish to visit. 

So, off we went in February. 

A Canadian, Michael Snow, has a very young macadamia plan¬ 
tation about 300 m above sea level facing the Caribbean some 
20 kilometres away. The simple house sits above a theatre of 
open pasture land with scattered banana and fruit trees. Below 
is an area of primeval jungle with very difficult paths. The 
tropical bird life was plentiful and varied. In a week we easily 
saw over fifty species, including some spectacular large local 
birds. The Montezuma Oropendula was common (we discovered a 
large colony of hanging nests a couple of kilometres away); there 
were several species of colourful parrots and parakeets, although 
the Blue-and-yellow and Green Macaws appear there only in Novem¬ 
ber; at least two kinds of Toucans, the absurd Keel-billed and 
the Collared Aracari were often heard. The Lineated Woodpecker 
has to be a smaller tropical brother of our Pileated. In the 
jungle we had one brief view of the Massena Trogon, and in the 
open the lovely Gartered Trogon. 

Among the smaller birds we were very much on the lookout 
for our migrating friends from the Ottawa-Rideau area but en¬ 
countered few of them. We had several Tanagers, the Plush, 
the Summer and the Blue (or Blue-gray) but not the Scarlet which 
the books say migrates through Central America to winter in South 
America. We did see the Baltimore Oriole. We had Gray's Robin 
but not our Robin. There were several varieties of mostly yellow¬ 
breasted flycatchers in abundance. We had only one small gray 
flycatcher which I thought must be one of our difficult ones, 
but reluctantly decided it was one of the many little local ones, 
equally difficult, in the Empidonax complex. We did have fre¬ 
quent viewings of the Chestnut-sided Warbler, essentially with¬ 
out the sides. I had one good close-up of a Ruby-crowned King¬ 
let, although Davis (1972) and Peterson (1973) say it winters 
only as far south as Guatemala. Snow told us we had missed the 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks by a couple of weeks. 

At the Finca Snow we had expected to see a great variety of 
hummingbirds for which Costa Rica is well-known. (Davis (1972) 
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gives 120 illustrations crowded onto four plates.) We often 
saw the Rufous—sided or Rieffer's (not to be confused with the 
Rufous of the Pacific Coast to British Columbia). With infinite 
patience Patsy saw two Hermits, the Long-billed (or Long-tailed) 
and Boucard's feeding on the wild plantain (red—Flowered Heli— 
conia) in the dense jungle. We did not, as expected, see our 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, which winters through Mexico and 
Panama. Alexander Skutch has seen only one in forty years on 
his farm at 770 m near San Isidro in southwestern Costa Rica; 
but he has a dozen other hummers that are visitors or residents. 

The explanations of the absence of our familiar friends are 
in part obvious. Some do not winter as far south as Costa Rica, 
and others go further, to Panama and South America. We had once 
seen the Indigo Bunting at Tikal, Guatemala, in February, but 
Skutch says it goes south of Costa Rica. The country, although 
small, has a variety of climatic and vegetational zones, and, 
above all, different altitudes. Skutch, a life-long observer, 
insists that the "altitudinal" aspect is very important and that 
the birds do not move much between zones. (See his A Naturalist 
on a Tropical Farm.) 

Mike Snow's place was, fortunately, off the beaten track and 
was, not surprisingly, rather primitive, being without electrici¬ 
ty, refrigeration or telephone. He cannot handle groups. There 
were no mosquitoes, the climate and birding were excellent, and 
our host, who knows the plant life, especially the trees, was a 
keen birder; he was most helpful in identification and threading 
us through the rain forest. 

* * * 

The remainder of our three weeks was spent both at high 
altitudes and at sea level. In the past decade, enlightened 
Costa Rica has created a remarkable series of some 20 national 
parks and wilderness reserves, many of which are very difficult 
of access. The two famous volcanoes, Irazu and Poas are capped 
by national parks, easily reached by new "tourist" roads. Poas, 
in particular, has good nature trails and is acquiring a fine 
nature centre with the help of the World Wildlife Fund. Both 
had a variety of local and migratory small birds, including the 
Rufous-collared Sparrow and the Blue-and-white Swallow. We 
spent a day at the national park at Cahuita on the Caribbean 
Coast with a superb largely-deserted beach. The sea birds were 
interesting, but the biggest attraction was a group of howler 
monkeys (mono Congo). 

One of the publicized excursions is the launch trip on the 
Tortuguero Canal, a swamp waterway that goes over a hundred km 
just inland from the Caribbean from near Puerto Limon to the 
Nicaraguan border. Part of the area is a national park, mainly 
to protect the egg-laying beaches of the Green Sea Turtles. 
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There is an abundance of water birds, especially several varie¬ 
ties of egrets and herons, including our Great Blue and Green 
Herons, the Ringed Kingfisher, the Olivaceous Cormorant and the 
prehistoric-looking American Anhinga. More exciting, perhaps, 
were the occasional alligators and fresh-water turtles, and 
especially a swimming three-toed sloth, green with moss or algae 
on its hair. (They hang on exhibit for the visitors in the trees 
of the municipal park, the Parque Vargas of Puerto Limon). 

Finally, we hired a jeep to visit the Monteverde Cloud 
Forest Preserve on the continental divide northwest of San Jose. 
The trip up the Pan-American Highway is very smooth, but it is 
followed by 35 km of climb from near sea level to over 1400 m on 
one of the worst roads or tracks I have ever experienced. For¬ 
tunately it was the dry season. When you arrive, there is a 
comfortable hotel overlooking the distant Pacific. This is still 
open pasture country, settled by American Quakers, with its own 
bird life, such as the Swallow-tailed Kite, the Brown Jay (in 
the White-tipped phase) and the Emerald Toucanet. The Monteverde 
Preserve, further up again with an even more difficult approach, 
is not part of the Parks system but a private trust with support 
from the Wildlife Fund and Nature Conservancy. Its extensive 
trails through a tangled botanical paradise up to the razor-like 
divide and beyond are very well maintained and marked. 

During the morning of our second day we had the great good 
fortune to see the Guatemalan or Resplendent Quetzal. We were 
again looking at a favoured spot (between posts 2 and 3 on the 
Sendero Nuboso) when a group of American birders with a guide 
came up to us. They had not seen the Quetzal, but a little later 
word came along the line that the stragglers of their group had 
located one. We silently walked back and had a splendid view in 
a good morning light of a male high up in a tree covered with 
vines and epiphytes. He was a blaze of red, white and irides¬ 
cent green-blue, with his very long turquoise plumes hanging over 
a branch, glittering as the breeze moved them. 

Peterson (1973) says editorially that this is "the most 
spectacular bird in the New World". Oliver Austin, in Birds 
of the World, writes that it is "a leading contender for the 
title of the most beautiful bird in the world and certainly 
one of the showiest" and speaks of its "breath-taking splendor". 
We had reached the summit and were content to return to the 
remainder of the Ottawa winter. 


Recommended Reading and Literature Cited 

Boza, M.A. and R. Mendoza. 1980. The national parks of Costa 
Rica. English Edition. Madrid and San Jose. 

Davis, L.I. 1972. A field guide to the birds of Mexico and 

Central America. University of Texas Press. 
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We did not have Rigley's Birds of Panama (1976), considered 
by some as the best book for Costa Rica. It is essential to 
have also a guide to the birds of all of North America. The 
Golden Field Guide, Birds of North America by C.S. Robbins, B. 
Bruun and H.S. Zim, is the handiest. 


Request for Slides of Marsh Subjects 

The staff of the Mer Bleue Interpretation Centre is putting 
together an audiovisual presentation on Ramsayville Marsh. Al¬ 
though most of the visual material has been selected, the staff 
j_s looking for good 35 mm colour slides of the subjects listed 
below. 

The National Capital Commission would like to buy duplicates 
at $15.00 each. These duplicates will be for N.C.C. use only. 

The photographers will be given credit and will retain all rights 
to the original material. The staff will make every effort to 
return your slides as soon as possible; the Commission will be 
responsible for duplication. 

Subjects wanted: 

- aquatic insect larvae and/or newly emerged adults 
— sequences if available — in marsh habitat; 

- mudminnows, sticklebacks — in natural habitat; 

- painted turtle; 

- snapping turtle; 

- ivy-leaved duckweed; 

- Common Gallinule - in local marsh habitat; 

- bladderwort - underwater parts with bladders. 

If you have slides of any of the above, please contact 
Theresa Aniskowicz 
National Capital Commission 
Interpretation and Heritage 
7th Floor 

161 Laurier Avenue West 
Ottawa, Ontario KIP 6J6 
Telephone 824-9714. 


Make sure your name is on each slide. 
May 20, 1982. 


The deadline is 
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N.C.C. Activities 


At the Mer Bleue Interpretation Centre there will be open 
house on Sundays in May, from noon to 5 p.m. There will be 
presentations each Sunday at 1 p.m. in English and at 2:30 p.m. 
in French. The subjects are 

May 2 Pond. Life: a short film on turtles followed by a 
visit to the pond; 

May 9 Spring Wildflowers: a slide show, followed by a 
guided walk; 

May 16 Pond Life : a slide show on frogs followed by a 
visit to the pond 

May 23 Spring Wildflowers , a repeat of the May 9 program; 

May 30 Ferns: a slide talk and a guided walk for identi¬ 
fication. 

On May 9 at 8 p.m. enjoy Nature at Night. Participants 
will meet at the Dewberry Trail parking lot, on the Dolman Ridge. 
A naturalist will lead a walk to see how many creatures are 
active at night.' Be prepared for mosquitoes and against wet 
feet. 


In Stony Swamp there will be open house from 10 a.m. to 
4 p.m. on three Sundays this spring. Each day there will be a 
guided, bilingual walk on the following subjects: 

April 25 Frogs and their Relatives ; 

May 16 Spring Wildf lowers’, 

June 27 Swamp Creatures. 

Programs for preschool children will be offered on May 5 
and June 2 in English, and on May 12 and June 9 in French. 

The Log Farm will be open on May 22, 23, 24 and May 29 and 
30, and every Saturday and Sunday in June. 


Motorcade Tour of a Bluebird Trail 

This year the Rideau Valley Conservation Authority's 
Bluebird Trail will take place on Sunday, May 16, rain or shine. 
The car caravan will leave the parking lot at the Perth Wildlife 
Reserve at 10 a.m. and work its way by county roads to the Mill 
Pond Conservation Area. Bring lunch to eat at Mill Pond. After 
lunch there will be a general walk to explore the Conservation 
Area . 


Pick up the signs for the Perth Wildlife Reserve on the 
Rideau Ferry Road off Highway 43 between Perth and Smiths Falls. 

For further information call Carson Thompson at the Reserve 
at 1-267-5721. 
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National Museum Activities 


The National Museum of Natural Sciences will have a series 
of presentations on bats in its Nightwings program, supported 
by exhibits from June 15 to September 6. Some highlights of the 
program are 

June 15 at 8 p.m., a slide talk by Dr. Merlin D. Tuttle of 

the Milwaukee Public Museum and a Nation¬ 
al Geographic author; 

June 17, 8:30 p.m., a bat walk on the Museum grounds to see 
the Little Brown Bat with Brock Fenton 
of Carleton University; 

June 20 at 11 a.m., slides and living specimens will be 
shown by Dr. Brock Fenton in a talk 
geared to 7-12 year olds. 

On June 16 in English and August 18 in French, Nightwings 
will be presented by Dr. Fenton in Vincent Massey Park from 
9 to 10:30 p.m. in collaboration with the National Capital 
Commission. The Dinobus leaves the Museum at 8:30 p.m. for the 
park. 

Of special interest are trips scheduled for the Bonnechere 
Caves, July 18 and August 8 in English, July 25 and August 15 
in French; times are 9:30 a.m. to 4 p.m. Register by calling 
995-9060 two weeks ahead of the date of the trip selected. 

Whale-sighting excursions to the Gulf of St. Lawrence are 
being planned. These trips will last three days each starting 
August 20, September 10 and September 17. Call Westerlund 
Travel at 236-8800 for costs and more information. 


Fourth Annual Naturalists' Workshop 


Queen's University is once again offering this residential 
workshop at the Biology Station on Opinicon Lake from the evening 
of May 29 to June 5. Enrolment is limited to 20; the cost is 
$205, and the deadline for registration is May 7. Interested 
readers can call Bill Gummer at 995-5909 or 596-1148 or, perhaps 
better, the Department of Biology at Queen's University at 
(613) 547-6675 for details of the program and to see if space 
still exists. 
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arranged by the Excursions and Lectures Committee 
Paul Catling (828-8392), Chairman 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive 
earlier; leaders start promptly. If you need a ride, don't 
hesitate to ask the leader. 


BIRD WALKS FOR BEGINNERS 


The following series of walks (of three to four hours dura¬ 
tion) is offered for novice birders. Binoculars are essential, 
and waterproof footwear is advisable. 


Saturday 

1 May * 

8 May * 
15 May ** 
22 May ** 


Leader 

Bill Clark (224-0539) 
Wright Smith (225-1811) 
Roger Taylor (731-9270) 
to be announced 


Assistant 


Danny Campbell 
Mark Sims 


Meet: * Vincent Massey Park (parking lot near Heron Road Bridge) 

** entrance to the Britannia Filtration Plant. Bus #51 
stops here. 

Time: 7:30 a.m. 




MAY EVENING STROLLS 


These four informal walks are offered for expanding members' 
general knowledge of natural history. Insect repellent may be 
useful. Wear waterproof footwear. 


Tuesday VINCENT MASSEY PARK 

4 May Leader: Fran Goodspeed (820-4601) 

6:30 p.m. Meet: RA Centre parking lot (Riverside Drive just 
east of Bronson Avenue bridge) 


Wednesday BRITANNIA WOODS 

12 May Leader: Dan Brunton (829-7307) 

6:30 p.m. Meet: entrance to the Britannia Filtration Plant. 
Bus # 51 stops here. 


Tuesday FRANK RYAN PARK 

18 May Leader: Ken Taylor (224-3928) 

6:30 p.m. Meet: northeast corner of Lincoln Fields Shopping 
Centre (Richmond Road and Assaly Road) 
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Wednesday 
26 May 
6:30 p.m. 


Saturday 
8 May 
8:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
9 May 
7:00 a.m. 


Tuesday 
11 May 

8:00 p.m. 


ROCKCLIFFE PARK 

Leader: Stephen Darbyshire (749-9317) 
Meet: City Hall parking lot 


BUS EXCURSION TO CHAFFEY'S LOCKS 

Leaders: Roger Taylor and Vivian Brownell 

Meet: National Museum of Natural Sciences, 

Metcalfe and McLeod Streets, front entrance 
Cost: $6.00 per person 

This all-day, general interest trip is to an area 
about 130 km distant which is noted for such rarities 
as the Black Rat Snake, the Blue Wing - Golden Wing 
hybrid Warbler and the West Virginia White Butterfly 
(Ontario's only protected butterfly). Additional 
attractions will be spring wildflowers not found in 
our area, a variety of spring warblers, and a visit 
to Queen's Biology Station. The cost of $6.00 is 
to cover the expense of the steak cookout which will 
be held at the Biology Station from 5 to 6 p.m. The 
Dinobus should return to Ottawa by 8 p.m. 

Those wishing to participate should register at least 
ten days in advance by sending their cheques or money 
orders (payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club) 
to Ellaine Dickson, 2037 Honeywell Ave., Ottawa 
K2A 0P7. Include your name, address, telephone num¬ 
ber and the name of the trip. Anyone who wishes to 
travel by private car still must register for the 
meal. Bring a lunch and insect repellent. 


BIRDING AT RAMSAYVILLE MARSH 
Leader: to be announced 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre near the bus stops 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

WILDLIFE IN THE WESTERN HIMALAYAS 

Speaker: Tony Gaston 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural 
Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
Tony Gaston is a research scientist with the 
Canadian Wildlife Service. He spent two years 
in the Indian Himalayas studying the distribu¬ 
tion and status of mammals such as Musk Deer, 
Himalayan Tahr, Ibex and Black Bear, and 
pheasants such as Western Tragopan and Cheer 
Pheasant. __ 
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Saturday 
& Sunday 

15 & 16 
May 


Thursday 
20 May 
& 

Monday 
7 June 


Sunday 
23 May 
9:00 a.m. 


Thursday 
27 May 
9:00 a.m. 


Sunday 
30 May 
7:00 a.m. 


SPRING WEEKEND IN THE WILD 

Leaders: Harry and Sheila Thomson (234-0845) 

A weekend tent-out on Mount St. Patrick to hear the 
sounds of nature at dawn. Contact the leaders by 
May 12 for map and briefings or to arrange the loan 
of a tent. (Motel information is available for non¬ 
campers .) 


BIRDING WITH GEORGE 

Leader: George McGee (733-1739) 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, Carling Avenue 
Birding for the retired but not-so-tired. 

Note that there will be two outings, both beginning 
at 8:00 a.m. 


SPRING WILDFLOWERS FIELD TRIP 
Leader: Erich Haber (722-5523) 

Meet: National Museum of Natural Sciences, 

Metcalfe and McLeod Streets, front entrance 
Erich is a vascular plant botanist at the National 
Museum of Natural Sciences. This half day outing 
will explore a local area. Bring a snack, insect 
repellent and waterproof footwear. 


TRIP TO MARY STUART'S FARM 
Leader: Mary Stuart (737-5677) 

Meet: Loblaws, Carlingwood Shopping Centre, 

Carling Avenue at Woodroffe Avenue 
The excursion will pass rock outcrops of limestone, 
marble and granite on the way to Mary's farm near 
Pakenham. At the farm, spring wildflowers await 
everyone free to ramble on a Thursday. Bring a 
picnic lunch, waterproof footwear and insect repel¬ 
lent. Call Mary the day before for last minute 
details. 


BIRDING AT SHIRLEYS BAY 

Leader: Bruce Di Labio (729-6267) 

Meet: Britannia Drive-In Theatre, Carling Avenue 
Bring waterproof footwear, binoculars and insect 
repellent. 
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Saturday 
5 June 
8:30 a.m. 


Tuesday 
8 June 
8:00 p.m. 


Wednesday 
16 June 
6:30 p.m. 


Wednesday 
23 June 
8:00 p.m. 


BUS TRIP TO THE SHAW WOODS 
Leader: Albert Dugal (821-1236) 

Meet: National Museum of Natural Sciences, 

Metcalfe and McLeod Streets, front entrance 
This unique and complex woods contains some of the 
tallest trees in eastern Canada. Its most interesting 
features are an ancient cedar swamp and a tract of 
trees in essentially virgin condition. The woodlot 
is bordered on one side by a large cattail marsh 
which, in turn, abuts a granitic escarpment. It is 
hoped that most of the features of the Shaw Woods will 
be examined briefly during this full day trip. Bring 
appropriate footwear, insect repellent and a lunch. 

The Museum's Dinobus will be supplied free of charge 
for transportation. Return by 5:30 p.m. Those wish¬ 
ing to participate should register at least ten days 
in advance of the outing by phoning the Club number 
(722-3050, after 10 a.m.) 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

WETLAND MANAGEMENT AND PROTECTION 

Speaker: Rick Tait 

Meet: Auditorium, National Museum of Natural Sciences 
Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
Rick is the manager of the Amherst Wildlife Foundation 
which is primarily interested in southeastern Ontario 
wetlands, their management and preservation. Join 
him on a trip through a cattail marsh, exploring its 
many facets through the eye of the camera, after 
which he will discuss the importance of wetlands and 
the problems faced in their protection and management. 


EVENING STROLL ALONG THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RIGHT-OF-WAY 
Leader : Bill Arthurs (225-6941) 

Meet: Elmvale Shopping Centre, northeast corner of 

the parking lot 

This will be a general interest outing with an empha¬ 
sis on ferns. 


OFNC BOTANY STUDY GROUP MEETING 

Meet: Activity Room #3, National Museum of Natural 
Sciences, Metcalfe and McLeod Streets 
This important meeting will be to plan the summer's 
activities. 
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Sunday 
20 June 
9:00 a.m. 


Saturday 
26 June 
9:30 a.m. 


Thursday 
8 July 
8:30 a.m. 


TREES OF THE OTTAWA DISTRICT IN EARLY SUMMER 
Leaders: Aileen Mason (722-2279) and the Botany 
Study Group 

Meet: National Museum of Natural Sciences, 

Metcalfe and McLeod Streets, front entrance 
This outing is a followup to the very successful 
February excursion (see page 136), especially for 
those who did not register early enough for the 
winter event. Registration, by telephoning the Club 
number (722-3050, after 10 a.m.), is again on a first 
come, first served basis. At least 47 of the 58 
species of trees that grow without cultivation in the 
Ottawa District will be observed. These trees will 
include Red Cedar, Butternut, Hackberry, Shagbark 
Hickory, Black Maple and Red Elm. The emphasis will 
be on the summer characteristics and identification 
features of these trees. A wide variety of habitats 
will be visited. Once again, the Museum's Dinobus 
will be provided, free of charge, for transportation. 
Bring a lunch. 


EARLY SUMMER BUTTERFLIES 

Leaders: Peter Hall (733-0698) and the Butterfly 
Study Group 

Meet: Neatby Building, located one block west of 
the Irving Place-Maple Drive stoplight on 
Carling Avenue. Use the parking lot west of 
the Neatby building and south of the green¬ 
houses . 

Members of the study group will take Club members to 
the Constance Lake area, one of the most productive 
for butterflies in the Ottawa District. More than 50 
of the 94 species recorded from the District have been 
observed here. Excursion participants are encouraged 
to read Butterflies of the Ottawa District which 
appeared in the January-February (1982) Trail & Land¬ 
scape. Bring a lunch and insect repellent. 


GENERAL INTEREST WALK IN STONY SWAMP 
Leader: Ellaine Dickson (722-3050, after 10 a.m.) 
Meet: northeast corner of Lincoln Fields Shopping 
Centre (Richmond Road and Assaly Road) 
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Saturday 
& Sunday 

10 & 11 
July 


Saturday 
24 July 
8:00 a.m. 


Thursday 
29 July 
10:00 a.m. 


Saturday 
7 August 


Thursday 
12 August 
8:30 a.m. 


Sunday 
29 August 
9:00 a.m. 


OVERNIGHT OUTING AT THE HIGHLANDS 

Accomodation at this lovely and interesting wilderness 
area across the river from Hawkesbury will be in 
cabins. Those interested in going should telephone 
Eileen Evans (home 741-0789, work 563-3200) for furth¬ 
er details before June 15. 


SUMMER WILDFLOWERS 

Leader: Frank Bell (521—8046) 

Meet: National Museum of Natural Sciences, 

Metcalfe and McLeod Streets, front entrance 
This will be a half day outing. 


0TTAWA-CARLET0N CONSERVATION CENTRE WALK 
Leader: Fenja Brodo (225-7081) 

Meet: northeast corner of Lincoln Fields Shopping 
Centre (Richmond Road and Assaly Road) 

This outing will focus on insects. 


CANOE TRIP INTO AN URBANIZED WETLAND 
Leader: Isabel Bayly (home 827-2369, work 231-3836) 
Contact Isabel for details at least two weeks ahead. 
Every effort will be made to accomodate those without * 
canoes if they phone early enough. Everyone must 
wear a lifejacket. This outing will emphasize aquatic 
plants, but all aquatic life will be looked for. 


GENERAL WALK ALONG THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RIGHT-OF-WAY 
Leader: Sheila Thomson (234-0845) 

Meet: National Museum of Natural Sciences, 

Metcalfe and McLeod Streets, front entrance 
This will be a half day general interest outing with 
an emphasis on ferns and mushrooms. 


GEOLOGY OUTING 

Leader: Anne Joyce (236-2238) 

Meet: parking lot at the top of Carlington Ski Hill 

Accompany Anne on a half day guided circuit to chart 
the changing water courses of the Ottawa River over 
the last 10,000 years. Participants will stop at half 
a dozen vantage points to examine how the landscape 
has changed since the last ice age. Old river chan¬ 
nels are now bikeways; ancient islands are now famil- 
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iar residential areas. Anne Joyce is a geological 
consultant engaged in preparing guided tours for the 
National Capital Commission. 


THANKSGIVING WEEKEND WHALE TRIP TO TADODSSAC 

Interested in whale watching and birding? Tentative plans 
are being made for a three-day excursion over the long weekend 
in October. The estimated cost, including transportation and 
accomodation but not meals, is around $200. If you are interest¬ 
ed in going, please telephone the Club number (722-3050, after 
10 a.m.). Whether or not this trip gets off the ground depends 
on your response. 


FON Conference in Kingston 

The Kingston Field Naturalists invite you to attend the 
Federation of Ontario Naturalists' 51st Annual Conference at 
Queen's University from May 28 to 30. 

Supporting the Conference's theme. Celebrate Ontario’s 
Nature, Saturday's program will include presentations on 
Nature Photography as Art (Doug Sadler), The Natural History of 
the Thousand Islands (Don Ross), Eastern Ontario and its Orahids 
(Joyce and Allan Reddoch), Ontario's Wild Rivers (Hugh Stewart) 
and The Last 10,000 Years - More or Less (Walter Tovell). Con¬ 
servation issues will be covered in talks such as Conservation 
Sleepers (Monte Hummell) and Workshop on Conservation Action 
(Ron Reid). 

An extensive field trip program has been planned for the 
weekend of the conference. 

Further details can be obtained from Joyce Reddoch 
(749-5363). The deadline for advance registration is May 5. 


DEADLINE: Material intended for the September-October issue 
must be in the Editor's hands before July 3. 
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